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CHARIVARIA., 

Aut attempts to secure Mr. Lioyp 
GreorGce for the forthcoming Welsh 
comedy at the Strand Theatre have 
failed. 7 


With reference to the CHANCELLOR’s| 


promise of a Bill to settle the Land 
Question, a correspondent writes from 
Gotham pointing out that we already 
have a Settled Land Act, and protesting 
against more legislation. 


“Father,” asked the boy, “did Mr. 
Luoyp GEORGE make the Panama 


Canal? Because I read somewhere: 


that he had gone in for land-bursting.” 
*k 


The desire for local self-government 


is spreading in Ireland. Not only does 
Ulster wish to be ruled Sear 

by Sir E. Carson, but | 
in Dublin there is now | 
a large party in favour 
of that city being con- 
trolled by Mr. Larxy, | 
and Mr. Repmonp is| 
asking what will there 
be left for him. 





It really is astonish- | 
ing the number of| 
people who take LarkIN 
seriously. .. .. 





Mr. Ure has been | 
made.Lord President of 
the Court of Session. | 
What a change—from | 
political life to a sphere | ,, 
where the truth, the '— ———— 


PRIMA DONNA 





Suffragettes to know that it is not only | 
| women who are treated as chattels. | THE PROGRESS OF 

The management of the New York CIVILIZATION. 

| Hippodrome have agreed to lend their | 

little clown, MARCELINE, to Mr. Caries | (The bargess of the Swale assert that they 


. . have now finally renounced the use of strong 
Cocuran for his Christmas season. | language. ] 


* .. . |L POLED my punt on Thames’ silver 
The Mayor of GuitpFrexp, it is| tide P 
announced, is departing from the usual | 1 
,custom of inviting only male guests 


| 


And there, by dint of faulty navi- 


“al, gation, 
jto the Mayoral banquet. The ladies |] struck a barge, and gave her shabby 
protest that they have never had any | side - 


| desire to shirk such functions. | 


| A barely palpable excoriation ; 
xs | The bargee’s words were positively rank: 
| ‘““DRESS AND THE MAN | “ Dash blanky dash,” he yelled, “blank 
COLLARS AND SHIRTS FOR THE dashy blank!” 

EVENING.” | On Kentish Swale I met a like mishap, 


Evening Standard. | And, motor-launched and furiously 
There is no doubt that they smarten | 
amanup. Try them. 


driving, 
| I made the bargeman execute, poor chap, 
—_—— _ An unrehearsed and 
sudden feat of 
diving. 

When, grampus - like, 
he rose from that 
assault, 

| Hesmiled and said, ‘*‘ So 

sorry, Sir; my 

fault!” 





| 
| 
| 
| 





xn — 


Legal Intelligence. 

On Monday, October 
11, the Michaelmas 
Law Sittings were 
;opened. Having at- 
|tended the service at 
ithe Abbey and sung, 
| without hesitation, the 
| anthem (“ Behold, how 





PASTIMES OF THE GREAT. 


CURBING VOICE SO AS TO RELY ENTIRELY ON DRAMATIC GESTURE 
VIEW OF PENDING DEBUT IN CINEMATOGRAPH PLAY a 








whole truth, and nothing but the truth 
must be told! 


The conversion of the building behind 
the Victoria Memorial, St. James’s 
Park, into a palace is now rapidly 
approaching completion. 


Mme. Lyp1a Yavorska, who, in I love 


you, played the part of a duck, has 


changed her bill at The Ambassadors. 


Satisfaction is being freely expressed 
in juvenile circles at the settlement of 
the trouble in the spinning trade which 
threatened to interfere seriously with 
the peg-top season. 


There is no pleasing some people. 
The Suffragettes disliked the Cat and 
Mouse Act, yet no sooner does the 
Home Secretary agree to suspend it in 
favour of two of their number convicted 
of arson than these ladies are more 
annoyed than ever. 


It may afford some poor solace to 








—— good and joyful a thing 
Drink, it is evident, still retains some|it is for brethren to dwell together in 
of its old attractive power. Messrs.| unity”), the Bench and Bar proceeded 





ALLsopr AND Sons offered two vacan- 
cies on their staff to University men. 
They received seventy applications. 


It is announced that it has been 
decided that the new battleship pro- 


Lrp. is to be named Revenge, and not 
Renown. The Map Mutua declares, 
however, that he is not to be intimi- 
dated. 


labelled :— 

*“*OLYMPIA 

IDEAL HOME.” 
A countryman gazed up at it. “A 
size too big for me,” he remarked. 


Two women fought a duel at Naples 





dispute. 


to the Law Courts to start on the 
1,817 actions awaiting trial. 





‘‘Her whole aspect was altered, she was 
staring round in utter surprise, like a shop- 
walker suddenly awakened.’’—The Pictures. 


“ Shopwalker’’ would appear to be a 


visionally ordered of Messrs. VIcKERS misprint for “ Post Office Clerk.” 





Mr. Lioyp GEorGE as reported in 
The Liverpool Courier :— 

“If that if fair for a property which is the 
creation of a man’s brain, why should it be 


The huge building Olympia is now | Unfair.for another hlonopoly, not created by 


the landlords—a coduodity which is more 
vital to the whole conditions of life?’’ ~ 
This is a question which every thought- 
ful citizen should answer for himself. 





A new book has been announced in 
America as follows :— 
‘*Roosevett. Theodore Roosevelt. An 


last week, and one of them was autobiography. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
wounded. We trust that this may | Col. Roosevelt’s own story of his life.” 

prove a salutary lesson to them as to 
the danger of this method of settling a 


Those who are in the know tell us that 
there will be a lot about ex-President 
ROOSEVELT in it. 
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TO THE CURSE OF MY COUNTRY. 
(After reading Mr. Lioyp GerorGe’s views on the 
predatory habits of the pheasant.) 


Gay fowl that in my more ethereal moods 
I count too fair, too innocent, to perish! 
When men have talked about the plague that 
broods 
Over the rustic lives we ought to cherish, 
Little I dreamt that you were at its root, 
Voracious brute! 


Under those radiant plumes I hear you hide 
A constitution which would shame a vulture; 
The ruin of our ravaged countryside, 
Our blighted homesteads, and our agriculture 
Reduced to pulp—all this, I’m told, is due 
Largely to you. 


Like to a monstrous army on the sack 
You plunge our teeming tilths in desolation ; 
Like to a swarm of locusts, in your track 
You spread the germs of rural emigration ; 
The scene reminds one of.the Halls of Tara, 
Or, say, Sahara. 


Your natural food is worms and fallen grain ; 
You have no fancy for the mangold-wurzel ; 
And yet your wanton beak, for joy of bane, 
When in a leisure hour the chance occurs, ‘Il 
Puncture the last-named, causing more distress 
Than one would guess. 


For now the truth comes out: a searching light 
Thrown on our blasted land reveals my error 
Who thought of you as something quite all right, 

Not as a bird of prey, a ravening terror, 
That makes the bowers where once the turnip smiled 
Perfectly wild. 


Well have you kept your secret till to-day ; 
But Luoyp has probed it with his Land Enquiry; 
Relentlessly he plucks the veil away, 
Promising vengeance and a Dies Ire 
When you and other things that he has cursed 
Are to be burst. 


For Hodge and England! Yes, your day is dead; 
And I, for one, shall do my best endeavour 
To take, when next you rocket o’er my head, 
A deadlier aim (if possible) than ever, 
As though behind me GrEorGeE’s voice I heard 
Say, “ Kitn THat Brrp!” 


O. 5S. 








HOW CAN THEY AT THE PRICE? 


Have you tried the shilling table dhéte luncheons ? 
I only discovered them last week. And ever since I have 


| been wondering whether it’s some kind of philanthropic 


| epicure of the first water. 


— 


institution or a business move. 

This morning I treated my friend Grumpson to a shillings- 
worth, and I believe he has come very near to solving the 
proble m for me. 

I will briefly describe the lunch and its effect on Grumpson. 


Picture him sitting there contentedly after demolishing the | 
I watch him furtively, and marvel at the 


first, course. 
cheapness of it all. I know Grumpson of old. He is an 
Nothing but the best satisfies 
him. I myself have not quite sunk to the inclusion of 


gastronomy amongst the fine arts, but I can at least 


| ca .: . ; ; 
| appreciate good cooking and edible food. The management 
is most considerate, and refrains from blazoning the absurd 
| price of this feast upon its menu cards. 
'defeat this tactful reticence, for I think that a knowledge 
| of the facts might tend to mar Grumpson’s enjoyment. 
| Besides, he is rather fond of twitting me about what he 
politely terms my excessive economy. 

I sit, as I said, furtively watching him, wondering the 
while how on earth they can do it at the price. Mind you, 
[this is an anxious time for me. The whole adventure is 
lan experiment on my part, for I owe Grumpson a luncheon, 
and a restaurant of this kind may be rather a handy thing 
to have up one’s sleeve for these occasions. Yet apparently 
I need have no fear. The fish proves just as excellent as the 


usually talks through an indifferent meal, treating the act 
of mastication as a mere bodily necessity. Now he says 
nothing, but his facial mirror reflects the satisfaction 
within. 





courses. We arrive at the cheese and biscuits after a sweet 
that I know happens to be one of Grumpson’s particular 
weaknesses. He attacks his Stilton with undiminished gusto. 
Finally coffee is served—of so fine a quality that the aroma 
of it might well cause the mouth of a Sultan to water. 

It really is a wonderful meal. 

Carelessly, yet with a note of triumph in my voice, I 
jremark: * Well, what do you think of it,Grumpson?” He 
|drains his cup and beams upon me. “ Excellent, o!d chap! 
| By Jove! They must pay their chef a pretty penny. It’s 
‘one of the best lunches I've ever tasted.” He glances 
j}at his watch. “Yes... We've just time.. Have another 
| with me!” 








THE SINGLE BLOT. 
Lilae Cottage, Bilberry Green. 
| §ir,—In an age when the setting aside of convention 
{ . “as . , 
and time-honoured British custom is all too popular (due, 
}in-my opinion, in great measure to the present so-called 


hors d@ceuvre, and the entrée is simply delicious. Grumpson | 


I do nothing to | 





The service, again, is nothing short of perfection. Our | 
waiter is the essence of competence,-and though the | 
place is full we suffer no inconvenient delay between the | 





Government), it has been delightful to read of the incidents | 


jattending the wedding of Prince and Princess Arthur of 


| 
| Connaught last week. I was so glad to see in the pictures 





| stand) a slipper was fastened to the back of the motor in 
| Which they started for their honeymoon. This is as it 
'should be. It has given equal pleasure to read that both 
|rice and confetti were thrown over the royal bride and 

bridegroom. Even the King himself, they tell me, threw 
/some rice; and we may be sure that one who bears the 
|reputation of being among the best shots in. Europe did 
| good service in that direction. 

But, Sir, it was with something akin to pain that I dis- 
covered the absence from this occasion of a detail which, 
to my mind, custom has made a hallowed necessity to a 
truly British marriage. Let me say at once that in no way 
can blame be attached to the newly-married pair for the 
omission to which I refer; their domestic happiness must 
suffer, alas, through no fault of their own. ~ Upon their 
friends must lie the responsibility for the fact that, among 
the multitude of wedding gifts, not one single silver cruet 
for the centre of the table was included. My own dear 
parents had no fewer than seven, several of which I 
still possess. Still, I do hope that the dear Prince and 
Princess may be truly happy. 

Yours, etc., 
| Lavinia LAVENDER. 


that (all unknown to the happy pair, I am given to under- } 
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SIR. THE WORLD’S DEBT 


TO-DAY, 


ARTS BLESS YOU 


7 
-i 


Puncn (to Mr. Marcon1). “MANY HE 


GROWS FAST.” 


TO YOU 
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CHAMBER MUSIC. i | 
fAt the Ideal Home Exhibition is a room | Mi 
whose colour scheme ‘interprets’? Brrr- i 

EOVEN’S Moonlight Sonata. } 
My dear, when your chamber I duly 
admired 
As a marvel of up-to-date art, 
You told me its colouring scheme was 
inspired 
By a choice little bit of Mozart ; 
And, humbly supposing that you would 
know best, 
No word of derision I said, 
Although such a notion, it must be 
confessed, 
Is totally over my head. 
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But now that you carp at this study of } y 
mine, | yl NM Ha | 
Its newspapers hoarded for weeks, Ht! ik iy)! hl! 


mit | 
































Its knick-knacks devoid of coherent ; 
design, Wi ee, 
The way that its wall-paper shrieks, Mt 
The bats and the clubs in disordered 
array, 
The litter on table and chair, 
I think of your words, and, rebuking 
you, say 
“This room is a ragtime affair.” 












































THE PREVENTION OF CRIME. 
The Holophote, Sidcup. 

Dear Mr. Puncn,—Convinced by 
long experience that prevention is 
always better than cure, I venture to 
lay before you the following simple but 
absolutely efficacious scheme for check- 
ing the manufacture of criminals. 

It is based on the evidence invariably 
given by the police as to the articles 
found on offenders when being searched 
after their arrest. 

These articles are always as under— 

(1) A silver English half-hunter 
with Albert. 

(2) Two pawntickets. 

(3) 44d. in bronze. 

The fact that these articles are 
always discovered in the pockets of 
law-breakers points irresistibly to the 
conclusion that they exercise a malign 
influence on the possessor. Eliminate 
them and you will eliminate crime. Thirdly, it should either suppress the| |‘ Banking hard, the flying detective whirled 

I accordingly suggest that a short | bronze penny and halfpenny, or substi- | the aeroplane round. Answering to its rudder 
Bill be introduced into Parliament | tute some other amalgam or metal ae on eee 

: : | pe ' upon an invisible axis in mid-air.’’—Chips. 
rendering it a penal offence for any | If Mr. Luoyp Gerorce had only Well-trained steed slis chanitall 
jeweller to sell a silver English half-| arranged to give ninepence for four- sas cal snag eo 
hunter together with an Albert. A gun- pence-halfpenny, instead of fourpence, a Sa ee ene 
metal watch with a gold chain, if you|this clause might have been unneces- | 
like, or a half-hunter with a leather | sary, but as matters stand it is in- 














Mabel (reciting hymn at bed-time). ‘‘ LET MY FRIENDS BE ALL FORGIVEN ; 
BLESS THE sins I LOVE SO WELL.”’ 














‘© At the Southern Police Court, Glaszow, 








strap, or any other combination of) dispensable to the efficacy of the Bill. Pome ed or Pe on sn 
metals and design than the one pro- I have other schemes for the amelio- | set on and urged a dog to attack and killa 
scribed. ration of humanity which I hope to lay | cat and put it in a state of fear.” 

Secondly, the Bill should forbid} before you on a future occasion. For | Daily Sketch. 
pawnbrokers ever to issue two tickets|the moment I confine myself to the/Of fear, that is, for its other eight lives. 
to the same client—one or three or| suggestion outlined above, and am Still, there was no “ proper cause” for 





more; but never two. Yours faithfully, EvanpEr Kn1pss. | such conduct. 
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HOW TO APPEASE ULSTER. 

Sir,—May I, through you, bring 
before your Radical contemporaries of 
the daily and weekly press a perfectly 
infallible method of making Ulster and 
Ulstermen happy and reconciling them 
to Home Rule? 

I have noticed that no true Ulster- 
man has the least objection to being 
called a traitor, a bigot, a sedition- 
monger, a potential rebel, or anything 
of that kind. Indeed, he seems to revel 
in it. But if you laugh at him or ridi- 
cule his plans, his armies or his leaders 
he becomes purple 
late with passion, 


That being so—you 
must have noticed it 


and all but inarticu- | 
and any attempt at as many as 50,000 men in the flower| On Monday to school he was taken 
argument is thenceforth wasted on him.! of strength and manhood marched past} And_ shamelessly 


| we believe him to be a good rider and 
the possessor of a venomous tongue. 
He is an iron embodiment of unalter- 

able devotion to principle, and, when 

‘fighting begins, he is sure to be found 
wherever the bullets are thickest. The 

| presence of such a leader in the field is 

| worth 10,000 men. 

| “ Yesterday there was another review 


of militant traitors before Kina Carson. _ 


It is said that there were 12,000 men 


(including Mr. F’. E. Surra) on parade. | p 


This is obviously an understatement 


|put forth with the view of lulling the | 


| Government of the country into a false 
security. Our own information is that 


| grim tragedy described in the following lines.] 


} 


THE VILE CORPUS. 


[A provincial schoolmistress recently applied 
for the loan of a baby from the local work- 
house for several hours weekly to enable her 
to give practical lessons in the washing and 
dressing of infants. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that there will not be « repetition of the 


Iie was only a workhouse baby, 

A poor little creature, left 

a railway cloak-room, or, may be, 
From natural causes bereft ; 

ut his fame shall for ever be written 
In letters of purest gold, 

or he lived and died like a Briton, 
And thus is his story told :— 





stripped of his 
clothes— 
An insult designed to 





yourself—I suggest! 
that Radicals should 


change their tactics. 
In future, when Sir 


EpWARD CARSON, with 
F. E. Smirn in attend- 
ance, reviews his forces, 
instead of belittling the | 





attitude of the leader 
and depreciating the| 
character and number 
of the army, they should 
write of them after this 
fashion : 
“ These men are trai- | 
tors of the very worst! 
and most _ traitorous | 
Ra : | 
description. They are | 
massing their fighting 
men (and, whatever| 
else we may think of| 
them, we know that | 
Ulstermen can and will | 








Waring (4 


a 
ENOCH 
| 





awaken 
| A fury of infantile 
oaths. 
On Tuesday, with heart- 
less exertion, 
They plied him with 
water and soap, 
And at the eleventh 
immersion | 
| Heceded hisremnant 
of hope. 


On Wednesday and 
Thursday the 
victim 

By .amateur fingers 
was clad; 

| With wandering “safe- 

ties” they pricked 
him 

And drove him in- | 
| curably mad. 

They put him to bed 











fight to the very last'| 
gasp); they have an} 
inexhaustible store of 
arms and ammunition; they have ap- 
pointed their leaders. Their chieftain 


is Sir Epwarp Carson, and none has 


greater skill than he in appealing to 
the basest and most seditious passions 


of mankind. Their fighting commander, | 
General RICHARDSON, a scarred veteran | 
of a hundred campaigns, is noted not | 
merely for his genius as a strategist | 


and a tactician, but also for the iron 
discipline which he ruthlessly enforces 
upon his men. 
greatest soldier who has ever worn the 
British uniform. We shudder to think 
what the issue of the war will be when 
such a captain commands the hosts of 


the zealots and bigots who have rallied | 


to the standard of the revolution in 
Ulster. Moreover, it must be remem- 
bered that Mr. F. E. Sira is on the 
side of Ulster. We have never agreed 
with those who are inclined to make 
light of this man. On the contrary, 


He is, perhaps, the! 


GARDEN SUBURB IDYLLS. 


the saluting point. 
to believe that throughout Ulster Sir 
Epwarp can reckon on the support of 
no fewer than half a million warlike 
men. 

“ We have stated the facts as calmly 
as we can. The danger is overwhelm- 
ing. Why does the Government give 
no sign? Let them look to it before 
it is too late. Their plain duty is to 
arrest and imprison the rebellious 
leaders of this dreadful movement. 
Otherwise we see no alternative except 
a prompt submission to traitors who 
are prepared to drench the land with 
| blood.” 


|pierce the miasma of Radical blind- 
| ness. Yours, etc., 
AntiI-DEMOCRITUS. 


THE BREADWINNER’S GOODBYE TO HIS CHILDREN. 


We have reason} And, looking a little untidy, 


} 


| 


} 
} 
| 
| 


' 


| 


There, Sir, what do you think of the! g pipe “outside the High Cowt 
\idea? On reading such an article The | hyildings, where his wife was sentenced 
| Pall Mall Gazette will, I am sure, say|!to eight months imprisonment for 
that at last a ray of light has begun to! attem 


on the Friday, 
| With physic next 
day he was dosed, 


On Sunday he gave up the ghost. 


There are tears for his fate, which was 
rotten, 
But he suffered in order to save, 
And babies as yet unbegotten 
With garlands shall honour his grave; 
For, if there’s exemption for others 
From exquisite torment of limb, 
Twill be due to the fact that their 
mothers 
Once experimented on him, 





An esteemed contemporary publishes 
a photograph of a gentleman smoking 


pted fire raising.” The headline 
‘‘THE PIPE OF PEACE”’ 


seems to lack the finer sense of chivalry. 
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HAVE MADE YOUR CAREER. BUT YOU PREFER TO WASTE YOUR TIM 
Son (hurt). ‘‘ Nort wASTE, FatHER—I WON THIS CRUET.”’ 


























Father (angry). ‘‘ THAT APPOINTMENT YOU FORGOT TO KEEP TO-DAY WAS THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME, AND WOULD PROBABLY 


E PLAYING GOLF——”’ 








FICTION ON THE FILM. 


(A reflection on the enormous educational value of the 
cinematograph, suggested by a happy hour at one of 
our suburban palaces.) 

I nAvE seen the pick and flower of the world’s romances, 

Not mirrored in mental images faint and slow ; 

Too long I had moved in the midst of boyhood’s fancies, 
But now I know; 
I have seen how the bioscope stages the story of Ivanhoe. 


| I have seen the Templer* himself, the great Bois Guilbert, 
With a waxed moustache on his lip like the KaisEr’s own, 
And Front de Beuf, who was also a bit of a filbert 
And crowned with a cone, 
Half-drunk in a Norman castle with arches of Gothic stone. 


I have seen the scutcheonless knight oppose Sir Brian 
To the sound of an old tin tea-tray beaten “ off”; 
I have seen the charger that carried Richard the Lion; 
I have marked the trough 
That stared between every rib—I could almost hear him 
cough. 


I have seen the rout of the mail-clad Norman troopers 
By Robin Hood’s men with never a bow to hand, 
All running about like musical comedy supers 
In time with the band; 
I have seen the mysterious Palmer returned from the 
Wholy* Land. 


A podgy young man, the Palmer, and soft the quilting 
Of tavern beds, I wis, on his homeward way. 


* Sic (in the explanatory notes projected on the screen). 








Ah, well! he was never obliged to do any tilting ; 
The champion’s fray 
Was a duel, it seems, on foot, and no doubt it was 
cheaper in hay. 


These things have I seen. I have seen old Isaac chivied, 
Rebecca a-top of a ruinous castle stair, 
Her hands to her fluttering breast, her face all livid : 
“ Young man, you dare! 
Hands off! or I fling myself down on the courtyard 
stones, so there!” 





What need to tell you the rest? How, lifting his visor, 

| The Disinherited Knight confronts his foe 

| With a huge sardonic wink; I say I am wiser 

Than long ago. 

| I have learnt more things than I dreamed of the drama 
of Ivanhoe. 


But why stop there? Shall only adventurous novels 
| And stories of doughty deeds with an old-time plot 
' Be filmed for the sake of a mind that halts and grovels, 
And The Egoist not ? 
| I want George MEREDITH “cined{” as well as Sir 
WALTER Scort. 
I want to see Richard Feverel made immortal 
With pearls from the Pilgrim’s scrip in a print of 
flames ; 
I want Jane Austen starred on the cinema’s portal, 
And, name of all names, 
I want to see Albert and ’Liza enjoying their ’ENEry 
JAMES, Evoer. 





+ American. 








. . 


TT 
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“UNDER ENTIRELY NEW 
MANAGEMENT.” 


T xnow a fool of a dog who pretends 


that he is a Cocker Spaniel, and is 
convinced that the world revolves 


round him wonderingly. The sun rises 


| so it may shine on his glossy morning 


coat; it sets so his master may know 
that it is time for the evening biscuit; 
if the rain falls it is that a fool of « dog 
may wipe on his mistress’s skirt his 
muddy boots. His day is always 
exciting, always full of the same good 
things; his night a repetition of his 
day, more gloriously developed. If 
there be a sacred moment before the 
dawn when he lies awake and ponders 
on life, he tells himself confidently that 
it will go on for ever like this—a life 
planned nobly for himself, but one in 
which the master and mistress whom 
he protects must always find a place. 
And I think perhaps he would want a 
place for me too in that life, who am 
not his real master but yet one of the 
house. I hope he would. 

What Chum doesn’t know is this: 
his master and mistress are leaving 
him. They are going to a part of the 
world where a fool of a dog with no 
manners is a nuisance. If Chum could 
see all the good little London dogs, 
who at home sit languidly on fthetr 
mistress’s lap, and abroad take their 
view of life through a muff much bigger 
than themselves; if he could see the 
big obedient dogs, who walk solemnly 
through the Park carrying their 
master’s stick, never pausing in their 
impressive march unless it be to 


lit, for 1 get carried away when I 
speak of him and I reveal all his bad 
qualities. 

“‘T am afraid he is a snob,” I con- 
fessed to one woman of whom I had 
hopes. “He doesn’t much care for 
what he calls the lower classes.” 

“Oh?” she said. 

“ Yes, he hates badly dressed people. | 
Corduroy trousers tied up at the knee 
always excite him. I don’t know if 
any of your family—no, I suppose not. 
But if he ever sces a man with his 
trousers tied up at the knee he goes 
for him. And he can’t bear trades- 
| people; at least not the men. Washer- 
women he loves. He rather likes the 
washing-basket too. Once, 
was left alone with it for a moment, 
he appeared shortly afterwards on the 
lawn with a pair of—well, I mean 
he had no business with them at all. 
We got them away after a bit of a 
chase, and then they had to go to the 
wash again. It seemed rather a pity 
when they ’d only just come back. Of 
course, I smacked his head for him; 
but he looks so surprised and reproach- 
ful when he’s done wrong that you 
never feel it’s quite his fault.” 

“T doubt if I shall be able to take 
him after all,” she said. “I’ve just 
remembered a 

I forget what it was she remembered, 
but it meant that I was still without 
a new house for Chum. 

“What does he eat?” somebody else 
asked me. It seemed hopeful; I could 
see Chum already installed. 

“ Officially,” I said, “he lives on 
puppy biscuits; he also has the toast- 








when he} 


shall have to think about it. 
you know.” 

Of course I knew what that meant. 

With a third dog-lover to whom I 
‘spoke the negotiations came to grief, 
|not apparently because of any faults 
'of Chum’s, but because, if you will 
|believe it, of my own shortcomings. 
At least I can suppose nothing else. 
For this man had been enthusiastic 
about him. He had revelled in the tale 
of Chum’s wickedness; he had adored 
him for being so conceited. He had 
practically said that he would take him. 

“Do,” I begged. 
be happy with you. You see, he’s not 
everybody’s dog; I mean, I don’t want 


I'll let 


| 


ltake him. It must bea friend of mine, 
so that I shall often be able to see 
Chum afterwards.” 

“Sothat—what?” heasked anxiously. 

“So that I shall often be able to see 
Chum afterwards. Week-ends, you 
know, and so on. I couldn’t bear to 
lose the silly old ass altogether.” 

He looked thoughtful; and, when I 
went on to speak about Chum’s fond- 
ness for chickens, and his other lovable 
ways, he changed the subject alto- 
gether. He wrote afterwards that he 
was sorry he couldn’t manage with a 
third dog. And I like to think he was 
not afraid of Chum—but only of me. 

But I have found the right man at 
last. A day will come soon when I shall 


his new one. That will be a great day 
for him. I can see him in the train, 
| wiping his boots effusively on every new 
| passenger, wriggling under the szat and 





plunge into the Serpentine and rescue | crusts after breakfast and an oceasional | out again from sheer joy of life; I 


a drow ning child, he would know what 
I mean. 
who cannot answer to his own name 
and pays but little more attention to 
“‘ Down, idiot,” and ‘* Come here, fool,” 
is not every place’s dog. He would | 
admit it, if he had time. But before I | 


bone. Privately, he is fond of bees. 
bees in an afternoon. Sometimes he 
wanders down to the kitchen-garden 
;and picks the gooseberries ; he likes 
all fruit, but gooseberries are the| 


things he can reach best. When! 


/can see him in the taxi, taking his one 


He would admit that a dog|I have seen him eat as many as six| brief impression of a world that means 
in | 
another train, joyous, eager, putting | 


nothing to him; I can seg him 
his paws on my collar from time to 
time and saying excitedly, “‘ What a 


day this is!” And if he survives the 


could have called his attention to half | there aren’t any gooseberries about, | journey; if I can keep him on the way 
the good dogs I had marked out he|he has to be content with the hips | from all the delightful deaths he longs 


would have sat down beaming in front 
of a motor-car . . . and then he would | 


never have known what now he will | 


know so soon—that his master and | 
mistress are leaving him. 

It has been my business to find a | 
new home for him. It is harder than | 
you think. I can make him sound 
lov able, but I cannot make him sound 
good. Of course I might leave out his | 
doubtful qualities, and deseribe him 
merely as beautiful and affectionate ; 
Imight.. but I couldn’t. I think 
Chum's habitual smile would get larger, 


| he would wriggle the end of himself 


| himself* summed 
| affectionate. 


cece ae eS 


more ecstatically than ever if he heard 
up as beautiful and 
Anyway, 


[I couldn't do} 


| and haws from the rose-trees. But | 
really you needn’t bother, he can eat 
anything. 
like is whitening. We were just going | 
to mark the lawn one day, and while | 
we were busy pegging it out he) 
wandered up and drank the whitening | 
out of the marker. It is practically the | 
only disappointment he has ever had. 
He looked at us, and = could see that | 
his opinion of us had gone down. 
‘What did you put it there for, if you 
|didn’t mean me to drink it?’ he said 
reproachfully. Then he turned and 
walked slowly and thoughtfully back to 
his kennel. He never came out till 
next morning.” 


“ Really?” said my man. 





The only thing he doesn’t | 


“ Well, I| 


to try; if I can get him safely to his 
inew house, then I can see him 

Well, I wonder. What will they do 
to him? When I see him again, will 
he be a sober little dog, answering to 
\his name, careful to keep his muddy 
feet off the visitor’s trousers Ss, grown up, 





obedient, following to heel round the 
‘garden, the faithful sertant of his 


;master? Or will he be the same old 
‘silly ass, no use to anybody, always 
idirty, always smiling, always ia = 
| way, a clumsy, blundering fool of a dog 
| who knows you can’t help loving him? 
I wonder... 

Between ourselves, I don’t think they 
ican alter him now... Oh, I hope 
they can’t. A. A. M. 





“I’m sure he’d | 


any odd man whom I don’t know to 





take Chum from his present home to | 
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THE RACE FOR ARMAMENTS. 


THE FACT THAT THE REPUBLIC OF SAN MARINO IS ABOUT TO ADD FOUR GUNS TO ITS ARTILLERY, BRINGING THE TOTAL UP TO 
FIVE, IS CAUSING A STIR AMONG THE MINOR POWERS, WE LEARN WITH APPREHENSION— 
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THAT THE MAHARAJAH OF CHOKUM BHOTAL HAS BEEN TESTING A DIRIGIBLE WITH A VIEW TO PURCHASE. 
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THAT THE NAVY OF BOR:OBOOLA IS SHORTLY TO BE STRENGTHENED BY THE ADDITION OF A SUBMARINE, 
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THAT THE DEFENCES OF BAFFIN LAND ARE BEING BROUGHT UP TO DATE. 




















| San Lazzaro, and are now being 
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C2 wel 


THE PROFESSOR. 

In one of the’ Gresk manuscripts 
which recently came to light in the 
cellar of the Armenian monastery of 





| patiently deciphered and translated by | 


the learned Father Mecurpas, there is| 
a story of Diogenes which has not yet 
seen the light. The venerable scholar | 
(who recently related it to a visitor to| 
Venice) permits Mr. Punch to print this | 
interesting legend. 

Oa one of the Cynic’s infrequent 
visits to Athens curiosity induced him 
to make the round of the theatres to 
see how public taste was tending and to 
what lengths the leniency of audiences 
(which had long been on the stretch) 
could go. He passed silently and 
grimly from one play to another, in 


| each finding move triviality and folly 


i than the last. 


How many theatres 
there were the chronicler does not 
say, but certainly no fewer than five- 


; and-twenty, in not one of which, 


at that unfortunate period, was any| 
sign of pure tragedy. Nothing but 


ye We te we” 
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Motor Cyclist. ‘Quick! EvaNGELINE—PINCH BABY; THE HORN WON'T woRK!”’ 








melodrama. In not one theatre was a 
classical author being played. 
DioGENEs passed on to the very 
numerous singing and acrobatic houses, 
and there he found chiefly performers 
from other countries in trumpery 
medleys of dialogue, music and dancing 
which purported to be satirical com- 
mentaries on the times but were 
nothing of the kind. He was prepared 
for a certain amount of second-rate 
foolishness here and there; but what 


| struck him as the most curious change 


that had come over the city was the 
fact that not only was every place of 
entertainment crowded, but everyone 
seemed delighted with the fare that 
was offered. No murmur of surprise 
was heard; no dissentient voice. The 
Athenians, in short, had relinquished, 
under the influence of some strange 
passion for beguilement, their ancient 
right of criticism. 

The next day DioGENrs was observed 
walking slowly through the streets of 
Athens leading a goose. Hither and 
thither he wandered, through all the 
principal thoroughfares, and even up 


farce, comedy and the ¢ertium quid the steep rock to the Parthenon itself, 





| attended always by his grotesque com- 
panion. Fora while no one dared ven- 
ture to question the illustrious cur- 
mudgeon. At last one bolder than the 
rest put the question. ‘ What is the 
goose for?” he asked. ‘“ He is an ex- 
cellent and most useful fellow,” replied 
the Cynic, “and I want to find him 
some pupils. He gives lessons in 
hissing.” 








IN OCTOBER. 


In Richmond Park 
The leaf was thinned, 
The dusk grew dark, 
Loud piped the wind ; 
The blown West yellowed 
A cloud’s torn cloak, 
An old stag bellowed 
Beneath an oak. ~ 
Now here’s delight 
To think I’ve stood 
And met the night 
In a lone wood, 
Where great stags thunder 
And antlers toss, 
Eight miles—or under— 
From Charing Cross. 
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““ LABBY.” 
By Tony, M.P. 

In writing the Life of his uncle, 
Henry lLasoucwere, Mr. ALGar 
THOROLD enjoyed the advantage of 
having for his subject one of the most 
interesting men of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He has lived up to rare oppor- 
tunity. The portly volume presents a 
vivid portrait of the man and an en- 
lightening record of his work. In dis- 
criminating study of the character and 
genius of his old chief, Mr. BENNETT, 
who in succession keeps the sacred 
lamp of Truth burning in Cartaret 
Street, arrives at the conclusion that 
“the best work of LaBoucHERE’s 
life was done as a journalist.” That 
life was so varied in its course, so 
starred by conspicuous success in 
divers walks, that it is difficult to 
decide wherein it reached its highest 
excellence. A scholar at Eton, a 
student at Cambridge, a gambler, a 
rowé ; contemplating avoidance of 
starvation by accepting a proffered 
place as croupier at a Monte bank in 
Mexico; doorkeeper in a circus; pro- 
moted to a line in the bill in the 
character of “‘Thg Bounding Buck of 
Babylon,” wearing pink tights with a 
filet round his head, extorting admira- 
tion by the springiness of his standing 
jumps; companion of Chippeway In- 
dians hunting buffalo; attaché at several 
Embassies in both hemispheres; editor, 
newspaper proprietor, lessee of a 
theatre, friend of Bismarck, Member 
of the House of Commons, on conversa- 
tional terms with Pappy GREEN in the 
palmy days of Evans's, later admitted 
to the intimacy of Mr. GrapstoneE— 
here is a career more nearly recalling 
chapters of Monte Cristo than the annals 
of a rate-paying resident in Old Palace 
Yard, Westminster. 

The universality of LaBoucHERE’s 
character was testified to by the range 
of his correspondents. 
over political parties of the thunder- 
bolt of Home Rule, directed by the hand 
of Mr. GLADSTONE in 1886, created pro- 
found, in many places irreparable, rents 
in ancient friendships. Absolutely 
devoid of feeling of resentment (save 
in one case) “ Laspy ” preserved all his 
old intimacies. Not the least interest- 
ing chapters of a book of high historical 
value are those devoted to reproduction 
of his correspondence in 1885-6. He 
was a sort of friendly, convenient, 
pillar-box into which men taking a 
hand in a critical game of politics 
dropped their missives. A strange 
conglomeration it was. Amongst the 
contributors were Lord RosEBEry, 
Ranpoten# Cuurcuint, HERBERT 


The bursting | 


< 


> 
» | 
SSM \ 





‘* MIND YER PURSE, BILL!”’ 





ANOTHER TRIUMPH FOR THE SEX. 


Indignant Wife (whose repeated assurances as to her husband's sobriety and general 
respectability have been totally ignored by the police, comforting herself with a parting shot). 








| Cuantes Ditke, JoHN Mortey, Par- 


NELL, Tim Hearty, Davitt, and, above 
all, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 

The only notable exception to the 
| confidences bestowed upon LaBoUCHERE 
| throughout the manceuvring that ended 


|in the rejection of the Home Rule Bill, 


ithe rout of Mr. GLApDsToNE and the: 


rending in pieces of the party he had 


‘long been accustomed to lead to 
triumph, was Lord Hartinaton. He 


” 


‘did not seem to take to “ LaBsy’s 
playful way of dealing with Imperial 
polities. 

Up to the Spring of 1886 the rela- 
jtions between LAaBoucHERE 
| CHAMBERLAIN were of the closest in- 


'timacy. Confidential letters daily passed | 


and Mr... 


LanoucHEreE set himself the task of 
avoiding disaster to the Liberal Party, 
to his clear political insight a result 
inevitable if Mr. CHAMBERLAIN were 
permitted to withdraw from its councils. 
He was within an ace of succeeding. 
Through the medium of letters chiefly 
passing between LaBpoucHERE and Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. THoroLD sets forth 
the story up to the fateful day appointed 
for the Second Reading of the Home 
Rule Bill. Possibly because the nar- 
rative was earlier continued elsewhere 
he stops there. It was LABOUCHERE 
himself who completed it in a letter 
addressed to me dated from Old Palace 
Yard, 5th April, 1898. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s main objection 


GLADSTONE (on behalf of his father), | between them, sometimes twice a day. | to the Bill of 1886 was the proposed 
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exclusion of Irish Members from West- 
minster. Had this been dropped he 
would have refrained from joining the 
Conservative party and the history of 
England for the next thirty years would 
have been written in altered characters. 

On the Saturday night preceding 
GLADSTONE’s speech winding up debate 
on the Second Reading, “ LaBsy,” a 
little fatigued by his patriotic efforts, 
withdrew for a brief period of well- 
earned rest, comforted by assurance 
that Monday night would see his labours 
crowned with success. When Monday 
came Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, CAINE and 
others in the secret, sat expectant whilst 
GLADSTONE spoke, waiting for the words 
that would re-establish unity. For 
reasons never understood, certainly 
never publicly explained, they were not 


| contributed to the end brought about ! grapher, “as simply as a child tired 
by the General Election of 1892. The}with play he took to his bed on the 
spoils to the victor. It was antici-|11th January and did not get up again. 
pated, by none more sure'y than by|He died peacefully at midnight on 
LABOUCHERE, that he would receive at | January 15th, 1912.” 
Mr. GLapstone’s hands Cabinet office.| ‘“ Lappy” never fussed about any- 
For personal reasons in high quarters, | thing, not even about dying. 
about which“ Lassy’s” own testimony, 
cited by Mr. Taoroxp, leaves no doubt, 
his claims were overlooked. Another THE PEPPER POTS. 
disappointment not less bitter befell him,|- One of the most ingenious of the 
a few years later, when, a vacancy occur-|many labour-saving appliances which 
ring in Ministerial post at Washington, | are now on the market is the little set of 
he turned his eyes wistfully towards the | pepper-boxes for sub-editors which an 
appointment. Its withholding was the| astute watcher of the literary skies has 
final blow to his Parliamentary ambi- | invented. 
tion. Some men thus treated would| Like all the great inventions—as the 
have taken their revenge by turning|cliché has it—it is very simple. But 
and biting the hand that repulsed them.|he shall describe it in his own words 
“ Lappy” would have been welcomed |as spoken to one of our representatives 














spoken. LaBoucHERE, ; 
dismayed and despair- | 
ing, turned round to; 
CaINE seated on a 
bench behind and said, | 
“What a thimble -| 
rigger the Old Man 
is!” 

Having at this epoch 
been dragged into the 
vortex of Parliamentary 
conflict, “LaBBy” 
thereafter for some} 
years devoted himself 
to the game with en-| 
thusiasm equal to that! 
with which in early) 
manhood he gave him.- | 
self up to gambling at 
Homburg and _ else- 
where. At the outset, | 
content to amuse the 
House of Commons 





a day or so ago. 

ZO .S—\“WSHY- | . «My invention,” said 
EB Sy | Mr. Travis, who is a 

= ilk | bright -looking young 

man with a bald head 
and a faint American 
jaccent, ‘‘ you want to 
know about that? Well, 
'I'll tell you. I have 
jalways been a great 
| newspaper reader, and 
I noticed, as every one 
{else must have done, 
that there is a deadly 
monotony about the re- 
| views of new novels, or, 
|to put it another way, 
there is a deadly mon- 
|otony about the output 
of old novelists. It is 
the same with play- 
wrights and public 
speakers: after a while 





HOW TO UTILISE A POOR RELATION. 
MakE HIM WORK THE TABLE FOUNTAIN. 








with persiflage casually introduced into 
debate, he became constant in attend- 
ance, frequent in spesch-making. - An 
incentive to this new departure was the 
bitterness of his resentment against his 
old friend and companion dear, now a 
pillar of strength in a Cabinet presided 
over by Lord Satispury. As a rule, he 
had no personalresentments. Sublimely 
imperturbable, he lived in a serene 
atmosphere undisturbed by what any- 
body said, did, or thought about his 
actions or his motives. He made up 
for this indifference by concentrated 
hostility to the statesman he in 1886 
was accustomed to address as “ My 
dear Chamberlain,” whom he now 
invariably alluded to as “ Joe,” import- 
ing into the monosyllable an indescrib- 


able note of half-amused scorn and 
reprobation. Since Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
was a member of the Conservative 


Government the more urgent was the 
call to wreck it. 

No one more effectively than “the 
Yhristian Member for Northampton” 


| on the Conservative side in the familiar | they are, with very few exceptions, all 
| character of the Candid Friend. He|true to type. It follows then that any 
|had in fullest possession the qualities | description of their latest efforts must 
| that would have made him a dangerous | bear similarity to the description of their 
enemy on the flanks of the Leaders of | previous efforts. Yet these descriptions 
‘the Liberal Party in the House of|—orcriticisms if you like—must always 
‘Commons. That however was not|be written afresh and the writers paid. 
hig way. Towards the end of a|My idea was at one blow to do away 
| long life’s labour he was growing | with much of the expense of the news- 
‘tired. His indomitable spirit was a|paper and at the same time provide 
little soured by repeated disappoint-|the reader with authentic impressions. 
‘ments. But he was faithful to the end, | How doI do it? With my pepper-pois. 
voting steadily with his Party and,| ‘I'll give you an example. A new 
|when necessary, coming to their help| play by Mr. GALswortTHy comes out. 
with still sparkling speech. The statement that it was produced 
| Unexpectedly abandoning his throne |last night can be prepared by any one 
in the Smoking-Room of the Reform |in the office, or I am réady to supply 
Club, round which would gather a rapt | a flexible framework of this k'nd to fit 
' circle of listeners, quitting his cherished | any play or any book or any speech by 
companionship with the House of|anybody on the list. Certain spaces 
| Commons, he retired to Florence, where | for adjectives are left blank. It is then 
‘for a few years he lived surrounded by |that the pepper-box comes in. If it 
“that which should accompany old|is a GatswortHy play the sub-editor 
| age, as honour, love, obedience, troops | takes the pepper-pot bearing his name 
of friends.” 

In the touching language of his bio- | straightway the gaps are filled up with 











and sprinkles the paper with it, and | 
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such words as ‘sincere,’ ‘ restrained,’ 
‘characteristic,’ ‘dignified,’ ‘thoughtful,’ 
‘restrained,’ ‘thoughtful,’ ‘ dignified,’ 
‘sincere’; and the criticism is complete. 

“Or Mr. SHaw. Then the G. B.S. 
pepper-pot is employed, and out tum- 
ble ‘Shavian,’ ‘audacious,’ ‘Shavian,’ 
‘ startling,’ ‘ characteristic,’ ‘ witty,’ ‘ in- 














cisive,’ ‘Shavian’ and all the rest of it. 
“A book by Mr. CHESTERTON puts | 
the G. K. C. pepper-pot into action, and | 
we have ‘ paradoxical,’ ‘ good-humoured,’ i ke i YW) Ma a 
‘ Falstaffian,’ ‘characteristic,’ ‘ paradoxi- Waban tated § Hi 


lt 
i 4 





| cal,’ ‘* paradoxical,’ ‘ topsy - turvy,’ 
| ‘wrong-headed but genial,’ ‘ paradoxi- 
cal,’ ‘topsy-turvy,’ ‘paradoxical,’ ‘ para- 
doxical.’ You see the idea?” 

Our representative said he saw it 
perfectly, but he could not admire any | 
scheme which substituted a mechanical | 
device for good Fleet Street brains. 

“ But what ’s the use of setting brains 
to such tasks as this,’ Mr. Travis 
asked, “when all that they have to do 
is to provide paraphrases of what was | 
written before? Why waste a man’s, 
time on re-re-re-writing about a re-re- | 
re-written book or play?” 

“We won’t argue about it,” said our 
representative. ‘*Give me some more | 
examples.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Travis, “ here’s | 
the Mrs. Humpury Warp pepper-pot,” | 
and he shook over the table “ calm,” | 
“ measured,” ‘‘ studious,” “* understand- 
ing,” “characteristic,” “sympathetic,” 
“calm,” “ studious,” ‘‘ measured,” “ se- | 
rene,” “ calm.” 

“ Here’s another—you must guess the 
author;”’ and ‘ melodramatic,” ‘ stri- 
dent,” ‘* passionate,” ‘ melodramatic,” 
“characteristic,” ‘* noisy,” “ theatrical,” | 
“ chromo - lithographic,” “ strident ” | 
were scattered out. | 

“You can’t deny it’s a clever no-| 
tion ?”’ he asked. | 














“No,” our representative replied, 
“it’s certainly clever, confound you. 
But have you a pepper-pot for ovary | 
one?” | 

“No,” he said, “ there are one or two | 
I can’t fix up for certain. There’s one | 
literary man and several politicians. 


THE TWO DINNERS. 
ScenE—The Majestic Hotel. 
‘‘DraGoon GvuARDS or Peace Society, Sir?”’ 








| Those lazy August mornings when you 


It wouldn’t be safe to have a pepper- FINIS. | ay 

pot for them. At least not yet.” Last month I thought that we had said Upon the sands beside me; that sad day 
“ Mayn’t I know their names?” our Goodbye /When, bathed in mid -September’s 

representative asked. For ever and a day, nor dreamed that I, mellow sheen, 


“Not from me,” said Mr. Travis,| October come, should hold you in my f[ fell a-wondering whether you would 














closing the interview. “You must grip, | clean. 
guess,” Still doting on our sweet companion- Goodbye again; for such the fears ! 
ship; . | whereat 

“Mr. George Yates, who has been secretary| That May-day walk—our first; that) Love flutters off—like you, my dear 
of the Bury Central Conservative:Club for Devon lane: Straw Hat - ' 
20 years, has resigned owing to advancing That riversid “ag J ith just us sae on 
years. Mgr.Yates has been a member of the ae Oe wae oo 
club since his formation 34 years ago.” twain ; , “SHILLINGS WANTED. 

' Daily Dispatch. \|That Scenic Railway where one July| peyankaper APPEAL TO BURY FOOTBALL 

Mr. YaTEs’s appointment to the secre- night FOLLOWERS.” 
taryship at the age of 14 must have|I was obliged to squeeze you rather Daily Mail. 
caused surprise. | tight ; We would sooner bury football writers. 
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ONE TOUCH OF NATURE. 


Dear Mr. Puncu,—As to the clerks | 


of the Inland Revenue, or whatever it | 


another, they are not what they are | 
supposed to be. You know the sort of | 
correspondence I mean: the righteously | 
indignant on the one side “and the| 


the 10th inst. and your observations re 


Edgbaston noted,” and addressed that | 


envelope to “ Edgbaston, near Birming- 


ham.” 


up to the very ‘end so addressed me. 
When the correspondence was draw- 





to pay I enclosed my cheque, and in a 


ing to a close and the time had come| ‘If it amuses you, I don’t mind,’ 


“ What we must do,” 
imagine we’re not going out. 


dinner we sit quietly by the fire. Then 


Though T resented the “ near’ a. I suddenly decide to take astroll. You 
| may be, with whom all of us have | almost as much as the original sin he | join me, and we happen to pass the 
been in correspondence at one time or jrefu sed to budge from his attitude, and | Penbys. 


‘ Let us turn in here,’ I say; 
and there we are.’ 

Edith looked at me compassionately. 
she 


said; “but in the first place the draw- 


coldly pedantic on the other—the sort | covering letter spoke more frankly to | ing-room fire isn’t being kept in, and 


of letter-writing in which you score 
all the points at first but the clerk gets 
his postal order in the end. It is not | 


generally known that these clerks are | 


by nature men and not machines, and 
it will be scarcely believed that they, 
ruthlessly oppressive as they are in 
their demands, have their off-moments 
when they are positively human. Such | 
has been my recent discovery. 

The controversy, a lengthy one, con- 
cerned itself with thematter of adog that 
had everything a dog could want except | 
a licence. I will not trouble you with | 
the details, since you had a dog-licence 
case in your pages 
and may be tired of the subject, but 
will admit to you at once, what I ad- 


mitted to the clerk bit by bit, that the | 


law was undoubtedly on his side, and 
I was prepared to obey it eventually, 
when I had had my fill of heated 
dialectics. You will readily believe 
that I got the best of all the repartee 
from start to finish, and that I thought 
of some unanswerable arguments for 


the abolition of clerks in general and | 


Revenue clerks in particular; in short, 
that I succeeded, as all of us do succeed, 
in making the fellow sit up before I 
climbed down. 


the way (except as to the booty), but'| 
when he came out-of his’ defences | 
and took me on in my own country 


he showed an entirely unsuspected | 


humanity which, I must confess, de- 
feated me utterly. 

My country is Edgbaston, where I, 
together with many others whose work | 
lies i in Birmingham, live. If we spend 
the most of our day in that city we 
prefer in our late evenings and early | 
mornings to forget its existence ; what- | 
ever we may be when at work, in our | 
leisure we are of Edgbaston and by no| 
means of Brummagem. Yet that clerk | 


would persist in addressing me at) 
“Edgbaston, Birmingham.” Having 


| suffered several envelopes so addressed 


| there c 


came a time when I could bear it 


no longer, and I demanded that the | 


| offence should be withdrawn, failing | 


| was a cruel 


} 


which I should instruct my solicitors to 
take proceedings. 
ton as Birmingham, as I pointed out, 
and calculated lie. He 


| respomled with a“ Yours to hand of| 


a little while ago | 


So long as the battle) 
was waged in his territory I won all | 


To describe Edgbas- | 


that clerk than he or any colleague of | 


| his had ever, I am sure, been spoken to 
before. Which done, I commanded him 
| to send me merely a formal receipt for 
| the money and never to address a word 
to me again. In due course the receipt 
| arriv ed, “accompanied by no letter in 
| reply to mine, and the envelope it came 
was addressed, “ Horatius John- 
a. Esq., ‘ The Pines,’ Edgbaston, very 
near Birmingham.” 
Following a lengthy period of frigid 
| politeness, that one touch of red- hot 
temper, Sir, wrought such a change in 
| my feelings to the man that I wrote 
forthwith, | begging permission to call on 
him when next I came to London, and 
asking him meanwhile to accept as a 
small present from an admiring friend 
the dog in dispute, which I was for- 
warding under separate cover. 
Yours faithfully, 
H. Jonnson. 








A BRILLIANT PHANTASY. 


| Ir often happens that I am asked out 
| for the evening—music or what not— 
and accept “ with pleasure,” because it 
is so much easier than refusing. Very 
well then. When the day comes, [ 
wish I hadn’t. I arrive home to dinner 
|on the night and feel I don’t want to 
turn out at all. By the time dinner is 
‘over I am really angry. I leave the 
house in a bad temper; reach the house 
of my hosts in that condition, and pass 
a thoroughly enjoyable evening. 

This has occurred not once, not twice, 
but several times. 
| Last Monday I made a casual arrange- 
| ment to drop in at the Penbys on Wed- 
nesday after dinner. 

On the morning I arose with a weight 
on my mind. 

“ What is it?” I thought. 

With the cold bath, my brain cleared, 
and I remembered; we had to go to 
the Penbys. 

“Dash!” I said. 

The rest of the day calls for no com- 
ment. It passed. 
| On my way home I suddenly had an 
idea. Once at the Penbys I should 
probably enjoy myself. It was the fact 
of having to go that was worrying me. 
So I reasoned with myself. 

At dinner I confided it to Edith. 





in the second place I'm not doing any 
strolling; I’ve ordered a taxi.” 

That, as I explained, was mere 
quibbling. As long as we maintained 
the right spirit all would be well. 

As a matter of fact, Edith made 
things very difficult for me. She gave 
the maids audible instructions not to 
wait up for us, and enquired twice 
about the latchkey. 

I set my teeth and acted magnifi- 
cently. 

When the taxi drove up I was 
reading. 

“ Hello! what’s this?’ I exclaimed. 
“A taxi ride?” 

“ Don’t be silly,” 
you got the key?” 

Half-way down the drive I 
quickly. 

“ By George,” 
on the Penbys? 
us to drop in.” 

I seized the speaking-tube and 
whispered the address to the driver. 
He nodded rather brusquely. 

As we drove up to the house I sur- 
passed myself. “I wonder if they ’ll 
be in,” I said. 

Curiously enough they were not. 
Somehow I had misunderstood Penby; 
the invitation was for quite a different 
evening. 


said Edith; “have 
sat up 


I said, “ why not call 
They ’re often asking 





The Crimes of the Pheasant. 
To the Editor of ‘*‘ Punch.” 

Sir,—Is Mr. Lioyp GEorGE sure 
that the outrages perpetrated by this 
voracious bird are confined to attacks 
upon mangold-wurzels and the whole- 
sale destruction of all kinds of crops? 

There may be possibly some ground 
for the recent report that this rascally 
creature is now emulating the infamous 
exploits of the eagle in carrying off 
lambs and even young children. 

In the latter case, might not this 
account to some extent for the growing 
depopulation of the countryside ? 

Yours, &c., BEDFORDIAN. 


Honp. Zur,—lI catched a feasant 
t’other noight in rabbert gin, and he 
was smellin’ that strong of turmits 
thet I was only jest in toime to stop 
our cow from aitin’ of ’en. 

Yours respectful, 
DarTMOOR SHEPHERD. 
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| bac’, a motor-bus thuadered by, and a/ that would be too costly to continue. | knew his wife had no engagement. He 
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‘* ANOTHER BROKEN PLATE, Mrs. Biccs?”’ 
“Yrs, Sir. Ir SEEMS TO ME THAT SO MUCH WASIING MAKES THE CHINA BRITTLE-LIKE."’ 


: er lto remember, of course, that organ | 
A SPASM OF GRATITUDE. | recitals appeal to rather a restricted | charitable object instead of saddling 
He was reading the papor while | class; that point required consideration. | posterity with an annual event whose 
crossing Fleet Street. He had got to; By the time the train reached St.| interest, if pious, would be remote? 
a paragraph about the Lion Sermon,|James’s Park he was . beginning to|In any case, he would think it over 
which had been preached on the pre-| feel that a combination of a kind of| and decide in a few days. 
vious day in a City church in memory | Movality play with good music would; Humming a little tune, he was 
of a 17th century Lord Mayor who be just the thing. | leaving the station when he hesitated. 
was saved from a lion in the Arabian! Such a play might be more expensive,| He had been thinking of music; an 
desert. There was a hoarse shout, a perhaps, than an organ recital; he idea struck him. He had nothing 
hand grabbed him and dragged him! would not like to begin any memorial | particular to do that night, and he 





poliseman said, “Another inch, Sir,|He must remember that he was not| stepped lightly into a telephone call-box. 
and you’d have been under it.” “ Near) really wealthy. Another idea that|‘ Hullo! That the Gaiety? Have you 
go,” said a postman. After similar} came to him, after leaving Earl’s Court, | two good stalls for to-night?” he asked. 
remarks from the crowd, he began to; was that a refined literary - musical | 
realise that he had narrowly escaped a | recital, by a really capable performer,| «aster somewhat unguarded language weed 
nasty death. | would present less difficulties. \by Mr. Churchill in an otherwise admirable 
He walked very solemnly along tho | Anything he decided upon must | speech in Scotland, we are glad to have the 
pavement near to the wall. “I will,”| necessarily cost money.- He did not | ssurance of our Parliamentary Correspondent 
he said— I will institute a Motor-bus|mind that so very much; but there| er the Cabinet are firmly resolved to treat 
‘ ” / *¢ reland as one and indivisible. 
Sermon.” It seemed to be the least he} would be legal formalities to be ob-| 
could do. | served, so that the thing should be on | The real authority. 
It did cecur to him a little later that |a proper footing, and every year there | 
sermons are not so popular nowadays | would be the difficulty of choosing the| ‘A Soul building other worlds seeks corre- 
as they used to be; and it was while! right person to do whatever thing he | spondents.""—Advt. in “ T.P.'s Weekly.” 
waiting for his train that the idea of| decided upon (if he shou'd decide) to | Extract from the first letter: “Dear 
an organ recital instead occurred to} mark his gratitude. Sir,—In answer to your advertisement 
him. It would be the more suitable| Then again, if one faced the thing | I beg to say that I am now in a position 
because he, the founder, was fond of) squarely and without sentimentality,|to lend sums from £10 to £10,000 on 
music. Yes, it should be a musical this endowment business was not with-| note of hand alone, no further security 
event that he would endow. One had | out objections. Would it not be better, | being required . . .” 





Daily Chronicle. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
‘* PEOPLE LIKE OURSELVES.” 
Ir is perhaps a little late in the day 
to represent the Chorus Girl as a 
pattern of all the virtues. But her 


| latest champion, Mr. VANSITTART, is not 


to be put off by the fact that his 
damsel was never in less distress. His 
methods are of the most guileless. He 
places her among a second-rate set of 
people, and then invites you to observe 


| how star-like she shines among these 


lower creatures. He is careful not to 
admit a single excellence among the 
whole menagerie. You have a self- 


| made knight with his lady, climbers 





both; you have their son, in a 
“crack cavalry regiment,” with a 
record of dirty work to his name ; 
you have a guardsman (Old Eton- 
ian) with the mannersof ahog; you 
have a South American adven- 
turer with no morals; a noisy 
politician with an eye for the 
party funds; and, for the rest, an 
unspeakable crew of snobs who 
condescend to take the hospi- 
tality of the parvenus for the sake 
of the chorus girl’s society or 
anything else they can get. You 
will guess that she doesn’t need 
to be very noble to stand out in 
pretty sharp relief against such a 
background. 

Indeed, she is almost super- 
fluously admirable. For love of 
the shady soldier she forces her 
way into the heart of his mother 
(a dear, vulgar, old soul) by intro- 
ducing a few titled undesirables 
into her very domestic ménage ; 
she gets her man into Parliament 
against his will; she secures for 
his father (sadly prejudiced against 


from the South American adventurer ; 
and from the same villain she abstracts 


| (by threatening him with a bottle of 


smelling-salts which he takes for 
vitriol) certain compromising docu- 


ments which might have landed her 
lover in gaol; and finally she gets per- 
mission to marry this hopeless object. 
Well might she say to his parents, as 
does with the utmost candour, 
“1’m the only live person you've ever 
met.” 

There was a moment in the play 
when it looked as if a red herring was 
to be drawn across the trail of the 
chorus girl’s career. Sir Joseph and 
Lady Juttle had arranged to give a 
dance for their Queen’s Gate circle, and 
when Miss Vivienne Vavasour proposed 
to tonvert this entertainment into a 
dinner for her Society friends, some 
excuse had to be found for Kensington. | 
So it was agreed that they should send 


she 


Vivienne Vavasour oe ee 
thestage)acontractforarmaments Mervyn Juttle 


out a cancelling note, alleging the death 
of a young relative in Australia. 

This gave promise of a rich vein of 
farce, for nothing could be more certain 
than that the Colonial would give them 
away by turning up. He did; but the 
diversion was very brief and we were 
soon back on the old trail. 

But there were other distractions— 
notably some rather pleasant mots dis- 
tributed impartially among the com- 
pany. Perhaps the best remark fell 
to Lady Juttle, whose motherly instincts 
were more concerned for her boy’s, 
comfort than for his loyalty to Radical- 
principles. ‘I don’t care,” she said, | 
“on which side of the House he sits so 





Hager N- 


A CAVALRY ENGAGEMENT. 


long as he isn’t in a draught!” The| 
son’s own attitude towards parlia-, 
mentary life was also very fresh. He 


loathed the idea of being shot into 
what he regarded as a monkey-house, 
and did his best to lose the election by | 
telling his supporters just what he 
thought of them. Unfortunately this} 
only gave him a name for original 
candour, which followed him into the 
House. Waking up, dazed with the 
sleep of boredom, he would often wander 
into the wrong Lobby, and thus confirm | 
his reputation as a free-lance who 
would have to be reckoned with. This 
was very pleasant fooling, and alto-| 
gether Mr. VANsITTART’s humour was 
rather refreshing, though now and 
then we may have felt that we had 
been there before. 

You would have said that Mr. 
KENNETH DovuGLas was just the man 
for this part of a politician malgré lui. 


Miss ErHet WARWICK. 
Mr. KENNETH DovuUGLAs. great coolness. 


But he did not quite do himself justice. 
He had many difficulties to face and 
they seemed to force him back into his 
old habit of jerkiness. Mr. Freprricx 
Kerr, older than his wont, was very 
perfect as Sir Joseph Juttle, but the 
part lacked variety and the good things 
did not come his way. I make exception 
however of one bright thought that 
occurred to the Radical Knight. He 
stipulated that his contribution to the 
party funds should be invested in his 
own firm. Miss Lorrie VENNE was his 
lady, and I have never seen her in better 
form. She played with exceptional re- 
straint, steadily refusing to slip into 
farce. There was something very hu- 
man in her vulgarity, and at times 
she was almost pathetic in the 
loneliness of her widening sphere. 
My acquaintance with the emis- 
saries of South American Repub- 
lics is so limited that I cannot say | 
whether Mr. GERALD LAWRENCE’s 
oiled and curled Laguera was 
true to type. But the voluptuous 
pink-puce dressing-suit, with the 
generous chest-protector, leads 
me to infer that fantasy had been 
at work in this exotic picture. 
Miss ErHEL WARWICK as 
Vivienne Vavasour found, at last, 
a part to suit her. As the “ one 
live person”’ in the play she had 
so much managing to do that she 
found less time than usual for 
letting her voice go wrong. Yet 
I had often to agree with Lady 
Juttle where she says of her, 
“How oddly she talks!” not, of 
course, meaning what I mean. 
She was still too hard and sudden; 
but one seemed now and then 
to catch a note of sincerity, and, 
anyhow, she held her own with 


Her part, and indeed the whole play, 
should be popular, not necessarily for 
its good qualities, but because the public 
dearly loves to see the virtues of the 
stage vindicated in a miliew where 
opinion is most likely to be judicious— 








namely, on the stage itself. O. S. 
Commercial Candour. 
‘‘Motor and Aviation Exchange. Insure 


with us before the accident. Afterwards we 
can do nothing for you.”’ 
Advt. in ** The Cyclecar.”’ 
‘Lost, between Victoria and Norbury on 
tram, Sunday, between 4 and 5 p.m., Minx 
Fur.’’—Advt. in ‘* Tunes.”’ 
Bad-tempere? little minx; she’s lost 
her fur again. 
‘To clean white kid gloves, rub gently with 
a piece of rubber, and shoes w:li look like 
new.’’—Star. 
Then you can go out in them and take 
the gloves to the cleaner. 





— 
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Amateur Archeologist (in search cf flint implements). ‘‘I HOPE you 
Farmer. ‘‘ WHAT BE DOIN’? PICKIN’ UP sTOANS?”’ 


ADA SAVQQany 


, 
i 


SSS 


Ss 


DON’T MIND MY LOOKING FOR THESE ON YOUR LAND?”’ 
Amateur. ‘* YEs.”’ 


Farmer (sympathising with a harmless case). ‘‘ THAT’S RIGHT; THOU FILL THY POCKETS WITH ’EM AND TAKE 'EM WOME TO MOTHER.”’ 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Mrs. Humpury Warp shows in The Coryston Family 
(Smirn, Exper) that she has not lost the art of diverting | 
us with the intelligent marionettes which she manipulates 
so adroitly from the wings of her decorous little stage. | 
Lady Coryston, having tyrannised her husband into an} 
earlier grave than was strictly necessary, chiefly because he | 





and a highly developed ecclesiasticism is cleverly portrayed, 
and more convincingly than would at first sight seem 
possible. One cannot readily absolve Mrs. Warp of the 
charge of writing with some excellent purpose. Could it 
in this instance possibly have been to show by the horrid 
example of Lady Coryston the terrible condition to which 
voteless political women are reduced ? 


Everyone knows the strange way in which the characters 


had once dared to vote against her convictions, is left to}and pictures of childish books, read when one was veiy 
perfect the disintegrating process upon her family and| young, remain for ever in a kind of dim borderland between 
dependents. She meets with a fine sporting opposition | fact and fancy, affecting imagination and our inmost ideas 
from her eccentric first-born, who develops ideas of his own | of life. I sometimes wonder whether the modern child, for 
distinctly out of harmony with the smoother traditions of | whose delight such exquisite work is turned out in yearly 
his class. The truculent dowager promptly disinherits him, | increasing quantity, takes any greater pleasure in it than 
a proceeding which is condemned as distinctly bad form | did his predecessors in their small and comparatively crude 


in the distinguished circles in which the Coryston family 
moves. And when Arthur, her second and favourite, elects 
to fall obstinately in love with Enid Glenwilliam, daughter 
of the deplorable Chancellor of the Exchequer who had 
begun life as a colliery check-weigher, all Lady Coryston’s 
heavy guns are trained on the impossible position. Enid, 
however, an attractive, clever, but, as you would guess, not 
quite satisfactory person, routs the ridiculous great woman 
—this concession to the forces that are ruining the country 
being no doubt made in the interests of an enlightened 
impartiality. The fourth member of the family, Marcia, falls 
in and out of love with an unusual variety of high chureh- 





man, in whom the struggle between common humanity 


library. These profound reflections have been evoked by 
certain beautiful volumes now issued by Messrs. HEINEMANN, 
and more immediately by one of them, The Adventures of 
Akbar, written by Frora Annie STEEL and illustrated by 
Byam SHaw. I fancy I am right in supposing that King 
Akbar has before now served as hero to one of Mrs. STEEL’s 
Indian stories; here, of course, she tells only of his child- 
hood, and tells it in a style modulated to a youthful audience. 
So far as a grown-up reviewer can judge, its appeal should 
be certain in the quarter to which it is addressed, for 
it provides plenty of adventures and escapes; tw jolly 
animals who again and again preserve their young waster ; 
and Akbar himself invariably comes off victorious over his 
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| sketches, and without —— | Bucnan is no school- 
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enemies. For an added excellence there is a slave boy | mental and physical, of the vicar of a small village in the | 
named Roy, who is obviously and delightfully destined to | wilds, dead and deadening as such villages are. The Rev- 
“turn out to be somebody” before the “fin: al chapt er. All erend Herbert Binstone had been forced into holy orders by 
this has been illustrated by Mr. Byam SuHaw with pictures |a masterful mother with the view of succeeding to a family 
of the right Oriental magnificence in crimsons and gold, |living. It takes Mr. Courtney just two pages to present 
just such pictures as the “youthful eye (which appreciates | the reader with a complete picture of the victim’s attitude 
liberality in such matters) will most enjoy. Altogether | towards life during the years of his early manhood. In 
this experiment in “ STEEL without tears,” if I may call it | one sentence, “ He accepted his fate with a certain non- 
so, is a distinct success, and should make a host of new|chalance, varied at times with signs of repugnance and 
friends for its author among the Empire-builders of the! revolt,” he gives us the equivalent of a dozen chapters of 
future. the ordinary novelist. I seem to see some of our leading 
Ss Marathon performers at work on those “signs of repug- 
News from the Duchy (ARRowsMITH) is very good news, | nance and revolt.” To my mind “A Priest in Israel” is 
and appropriately enough I received it in the same w eek | the gem of the collection; but each of the others, from the 
in which the old charter was restored to Fowey. If I|story which gives the book its title to the little sketch, 
know my Q, it is not too much to hope that in the near|«Herodias’ Daughter,” is distinguished by the same 
future we shall hear his version of the proceedings which | masterly sureness of touch. 
have been taking place in “Troy Town.” Novelists | 
imported from “up along” may invade the Duchy and Anyone can quote you tags from ‘“‘ Montrose’s Love-Song”’ 
persecute it with floods of “ink, but however fatigued some iene it became popular as a drawing-room ballad), but 
of us may be by Cornish , ——__—_—_—_—_————, how many people know 
novels there will always min Ate) | ‘it ee 'that the “dear and only 
be a welcome for Q and F M4 ' : Pi } i, aa love”’ of the soldier- poet | 
his delicately attractive ; o> = | was not a woman but a 















work. “I hate,” he says, | country? And, if they 
“to hear the Duchy do, are they sure what 
misealled ‘the Riviera} | the country was, or could 
of England,’”’ and at this | Shey give the name of | 
I laid down his_ book, jany of the battles that 
and thought of writing he fought? I suspect 
to tell him how cordially | that there are one or two 
I shared his hatred. But |other things about this 
I was in the middle of /great soldier and most 
a most good-humoured gallant and loyal gentle- 
account of an election, man that the general | 
and decided that what reader has either never 
he had got to tell me learnt or has forgotten. 
was far more interesting For that reason, amongst | 
than anything I could others, I commend to 
tell him. - Here he gives) ce}, o322. his notice Mr. Jonn 
us one long short-story, | : Bucuan’s story of The | 
several short short- The Man on the Street. ‘* You NEED NOT TROUBLE TO SEND FOR THE AMBU- | Marquis of Montrose | 
. LANCE, CONSTABLE. I’M EMPLOYED BY THE 'BUS COMPANIES TO GIVE PUBLIC 
st ores, an d some DEMONSTRATIONS OF HOW NOT TO GET OFF A 'BUS WHEN IT IS GOING.”’ | (N ELSON v). But Mr. 





exception they are to be recommended for their humour, | master. His history is right enough, but his way of telling | 
tone and style. “Pipes in Arcady” would screw a smile| it gives his book the fascination of a romance. It is a stirring 
out of the morosest of misanthropes, and will remain in | tale of tremendously plucky fighting, generally against heavy 
the memory of normal people as a perpetual provocation to | odds, and always, save once, triumphant. Also it makes you 
laughter. Taking the volume asa whole I cannot remember | feel that you understand the man and his contemporaries— 
te have found Q in better form. AreayLty, Huntty, and the rest—even without the aid of | 
—————— the excellent portraits reproduced in the volume. I con- 

There are two ways of writing a short story. The first,| gratulate Mr. BucHan on the way in which he has made | 
the recognised method of the popular magazines, is to start | these men live, even though one of the vilest of them all | 
with an arresting incident, give the reader a fillip with| happens to be my own ancestor. But most of all I am | 
another arresting incident at about the half-way mark, and| grateful to him for his picture of Monrrosg, in his way, 
to dismiss him, content, with yet another incident which | I suppose, as fine a Scotsman as ever lived. 
brings the story to a full stop. The second, and more 


| 





artistic—though the other method has produced some good The Landburster’s Lament. 
work—is to treat the short story as a novel in little, and Without rebuke I freely claimed as mine 
go about your business soberly and without “curtains.” Virtues the wide world owns to be divine. 
Mr. W. L. Courtney favours the second method in his new Who then shall make m2 adequate amends 
book, The Soul of a Suffragette (CHarman AnD Hatt). It For wounds inflicted in the house of friends 
is possible that you may find the alliterative title jar upon When MasTrerman—unkindest cut of all— 
you, as I did, but I do not think that you can fail to enjoy Degrades me to the level of St. Pau? 


the contents of the book. Mr. Courtnry’s restraint is 
admirable. He never takes a hundred pages to say what ‘‘Mr. Rogers’ fine steam yacht spent the weck end in the harbour 
he can say in ten; and that seems to be almost a lost art | andenjoyed some excellent grouse shcoting.’’"—Cowichan Leader. ; 
nowadays. A good instance is to be found in his story, ‘“‘A| Meanwhile we dare say that Mr. RoGrers was being 
Priest in Israel,” of which the theme is the gradual decay, | re-painted. 























